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ADVENTURE WITII A TIGER. 

The following account is by Rev. Mr. Lacro- 
ix, a Missionary at Calcutta: 

Bees are very numerous in India; but they 


are not kept there as they are here, in hives; 
for they store up their honey in hollow trees, in 
the forests and jungles. But although it is diffi- 
cult to enter these wooded places, and those 
who do so are in great danger from serpents 
and savage beasts, there are many poor men 
who get their living by gathering and selling 
the wild honey. Nowa few months before Mr. 
Lacroix wrote his letter, four of these men, and 
a boy eleven years old, went from one of the 
stations of the London Missionary Society, for 
this purpose. They got into a boat and rowed 
into an inlet of a river, where the banks on both 
sides were grown over with high trees and thick 
shrubs, which formed a part of what is called in 





India, a jungle. When they came to the place 
where they intended to land, the men jumped 


on shore, and left the boy to take care of the | 


boat, while they went after the honey. As the 
tide was then running out of the creek, in a lit- 
tle while the boat was left dry upon a bank of 
deep mud. The sun was hot and the place was 
very silent, as the boy sat silently in the boat, 
looking about him and wishing that the men 
would come back; when lo! all at once the fel- 
low stared and started, as he saw a very large 
tiger standing upon the bank just above the 
boat, looking upon him with great glaring eyes. 
You may fancy how he felt as he beheld the 
savage beast first fix his fierce look upon him, 
and then crouch and craw} along the ground, 
preparing to spring and make him his prey. 

he boy was very much frightened, as you 
may suppose, but he had his wits about him,and 
therefore, without losing a moment, he crept 
under the deck of the boat, for fortunately the 
boat had a deck. But no sooner had he enter- 
ed his hiding place, than down came the tiger 
at one great leap; arid such was the force with 
which he sprang, that one of his legs went 
right through the deck, and got jammed in be- 
tween the planks, just over the place where the 
boy lay. 

Without loss of time, and with wonderful 
presence of mind, the little fellow snatched hold 
of a rope that was laying beside him, and twist- 
ing it quickly around the tiger’s leg, he tied it 
firm and held it fast. Not understanding this 
treatment, and having never been trained, like 
a dog, to give paw to boy or man, the ferocious 
creature groaned and tugged, and tried in every 
way to get his leg out; but the boy knew well 
that the only chance of saving his life was to 
keep the rope firm, and therefore he held it as 


fast as hecould. After 
twisting, turning and 
pulling for a long time, 
without getting away 
from the boy, the tiger 
was quite cowed, and 
laid himself quietly 
down upon the deck.— 
Now you may suppose 
how the poor boy must 
have felt, as he peeped 
up through the. broken 
deck, and saw the red 
eyes and great jaws of 
the fierce monster. 
But at last,the honey 
gatherers, having fin- 
ished their work in the 
jongle, made their ap- 
pearance on the bank. 
Seeing the tiger lying 


upon the deck of the boat, they at once conclu- 


ded that he had killed and gobbled up the boy, 
and that he was now getting a quiet nap after 
his dinner. They therefore raised a great shout, 
which so frightened the beast that he made one 
more desperate tug; and as the boy this time 
was not quite so watchful as the had been be- 
fore. the tiger jerked out his leg from the hole, 
and leaped clean off the boat. Fortunately he 
jumped right into the deep mud; and as he was 
floundering about and trying to get out of it, 
the four men rushed down upon him, and with 
great sticks which they happened to have in 
their hands, they labored away with all their 
might at his head, till they first stunned and 
then killed him. 

How glad they were when they saw the boy, 
who they thought had been killed and eaten by 
the tiger, quietly creeping out: from the deck, 
safe and sound, you may easily suppose ; for he 


was a son of one of the men and a nephew of 


another. 

In closing this account, Mr. Lacroix ob- 
serves: — 

Young people,what an excellent thing is pres- 
ence of mind, especially in time of danger!— 


With it many have saved their own lives, or the 
lives of others; and if such presence of mind 
was found in a heathen child, how much more 
should Christian people, young and old, have it, 
who, when in danger, have a kind Father anda 
faithful God to look to; a God who watches over 
them,and who, if they put their trust in him,will 


never leave, nor forsake them! 


schooling, returned home for good (as the say- 
ing is,) which may be read “for to be married ;” 
without one particle of her wild nature sobered 
—without one idea of female dignity or matron- 
ly responsibility; and amidst the many toys 
with which she frittered away her days, a lover 
was only one. 

Without detailing the events of her early 
married life, I shall introduce the reader at once 
into her family circle, ata time when she had 
been twelve years a wife. The warm invita- 
tion I received from her, made me determine to 
visit her first. Accordingly, one morning I 
hired a post chaise, and arrived at Manly Grove 
in time for dinner. As the footman opened the 
door, a swarm of little shock-headed creatures 
surrounded me so suddenly, I was bewildered. 
The man, (who was himself slip-shod, slovenly, 
and I thought a little the worse for drink,) 
turned and frowned upon the juvenile mob,with 
“get away, will you? what will the mistress 
say? be off with you, up stairs;” and sundry 
other remarks,that the monkeys heeded no more 
than if they had been deaf and dumb. As I 
was threading my way among them, stumbling 
over, and knocking down a puny, ricketty crea- 
ture of two years, a woman made her appear- 
ance from a side door, and reaching her hand 
forth, dragged roughly into her apartment the 
youngest among the offenders. Three others 
followed me up stairs, or rather the man who 
was carrying my baggage, and when arrived 
at my apartment, the eldest,who appeared about 
nine years of age, said, ‘* What’s in these box- 
es ? aint you got any cake ? mamma said you'd 
bring us something nice.” Turning to the qui- 
etest and cleanest looking among them, I said, 
“ My dear, if you will leave me now, for I am 
tired with my journey, I will give you some- 
thing nice by and by, and also show you some- 
thing pretty.” Most unlucky was the speech [ 


was echoed from one to another, and they 
fearful they would come to open battle. 


may I rung a bell violently. 
by a maid servant, after some delay. 








Moral Tales. 


was proceeding, when you may suppose, 








ORIGINAL. 


THE CONTRAST. 


sessing large families. 


late companions of whom I speak, 














er classes; and after seven or eight years o' 





I returned to my native land,after an absence 
of many years, and as I stood alone, the last of 
my race, with no near relative to greet me, I 
determined to visit alternately two of my former 
school companions, long since married, and pos- 


A rich old maid is generally a welcome vis- 
itor, especially if she is open hearted; and yet 
being rather apt to “spy into abuses,” it is like- 
ly some little fear was entertained by one of the 


Rose Dermot—now Rose Manly—was at 
school, one of those wild, ungovernable charac- 
ters, that never could be made to learn. By 
dint of peeping, prompting, whispering, and 
sometimes a few questions written out on the 
sly, she managed to keep pretty near the head 
o 


out no longer. 


dren from my apartment, as I wished to rest 
and afterwards to dress. 


of half an hour. 


drawing room, where mamma was seated in ful 





f 


thought so soothing. “Let me see it now—let 
me see it now—no, me; J want to see it first;” 
be- 
gan jostling and pushing each other, till I was 
In dis- 
It was answered 
She said 
her mistress was in her dressing room, and 
would meet Miss Clifford in the drawing room 
at half past five o’clock: that she hoped the chil- 
dren were not troublesome ; and she began with 
the cant so soon familiar to servants in ill-regu- 
lated families, “‘ Miss Julia, stop that; put that 
down; Master Harry, don’t touch the lady’s 
watch ; be quiet, will you, or I'll tell your ma, 
as sure as I live; you, Miss Fanny, if you aint 
a crushin that bonnet all up to pieces.” She 
gentle 
reader, the patience of an old maid could hold 
I took my watch from Master 
Harry, my bonnet from Miss Fanny, and my 
parasol from Miss Julia; and turning to the wo- 
man, asked her to be so good as lead the chil- 


The= girl, (whose 
name I learned was Ann,) coaxed them out by 
a parcel of lies, about what their papa had 
brought for them down stairs ; and glad toseize 
the opportunity, I hastily locked my door. It 
appeared the children discovered the deception 
pretty soon, for as I lay upon the bed my door 
was assailed by a series of thumps, and “let me 
in,” was shouted in various keys for the space 
A considerable bustle outside 
then ensued, by which I learned that tbe reck- 
less little set had been carried off to be dressed. 
I made the most of the luxurious quiet hour, 
and when rested, prepared to descend to the 


dress. To do Mrs. Manly justice, her reception 


was truly warm and sincere, and we were just 
beginning to dwell upon the events of our 
young days, when the door opened and the lit- 
tle rabble of the morning entered, looking like 
butterflies just come forth from the crysalis. 1 
need not say our conversation was at an end.— 
The mother fondly introduced her pets. Harry, 
a really fine boy of nine years, was first told to 
hold out his hand, which he not only refused to 
do, but leaning back against his mother, pre- 
sented one foot, in a manner very much resem- 
bling a kick. This feat elicited a laugh from 
the rest, but Mrs. Manly again interfered, and 
saying, “for shame, Julia,” desired her to go 
close up to Miss Clifford. Julia did so, suck- 
ing her fingers, and looking very silly, when 
just as she was, in obedience to her mother’s 
command, presenting one hand, her mg 7 
sister, Fanny, suddenly jumped up behind, ahd 
seizing her by the shoulders, drew her down 
upon the floor, where they both rolled, amid 
roars of laughter from Master Harry. In the 
midst of this confusion Mr. Manly entered, and 
frowning sternly upon the noisy children, bade 
them get up and leave the room. They looked 
frightened, and slunk behind their mother’s 
chair ; but seemed to have little idea of obeying 
the command. When order was restored,] suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an introduction to Mr. 
Manly, by which time dinner was announced. 
The bell was rung for the +—— maid to take 
charge of the children, who, in the absence of 
company, dined with their parents. In an un- 
lucky moment, I pleaded to be considered as 
one of the family, and without much pressing, 
Mrs. Manly. consented that her darlings, (or at 
least three of them,) should dine withus, Tru- 
ly I might have known, by the short experience ~ 
I had had,what misery my intended friendliness 
had coined for myself. Julia, the eldest, was 
placed next me, and by great mismanagement, 
her brother and sister directly opposite. The 
dinner was elegant and excellent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manly were agreeable and animated, but 
there was a continual source of discomfort in 
the manners of the badly brought up children, 
who only wanted training by a judicious hand, 
to render them interesting. ‘ My love, don’t 
do so; Harry, I’m ashamed of you; Julia, is that 
the way to eat?” were phrases so incessantly 
mingled in our conversation, that they became 
a part of it. Ofcourse, the instant the rebuke 
was ended, the offence was repeated ; and the 
meal passed in one continual effort to hear and 
be heard. Every now and then Mr. Manly’s 
fist would come down upon the table, with a 
crash that startled me more than the children. 
This feat was generally accompanied by a corn- 
mand, ina voice of thunder, to this effect :— 
“ Leave the table, sir, directly ;” but as the next 
instant, papa would turn to me with a smile, to. 
continue some interesting account he was giv- 
ing of his travels in the east, Harry kept his. 
seat, in anticipation of the next command.— 
,| When the last course was removed, and the 
dessert, (consisting in England of fruits and 
wine,) placed upon the shining rosewood din- 
ing-table, a bell was rang by mamma, which in 
an incredible short time brought Ann to the 
door, with a baby in her arms, and the little 
siekly-looking creature I had so unfortunately 
rostrated in the morning, by the hand. This 
ast, for a child so wan and weak-looking, had 
the most stentorian lungs I ever heard. It clam- 
ored for almonds, raisins, figs and oranges, ' 
and the secret of its paleness was soon dis- 
closed by the extraordinarily ravenous appetite 
it evinced for these various lwxuries. “Is not 
that enough ?” was said at least six times, by 
1| the doting mother, with, sometimes, “ Is not my 
little Caty afraid she will be sick?” But Caty 
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was not at all afraid, it appears; and even the | 


baby contrived to eat a most surprising quanti- 
ty. At length Julia insisted upon holding the 





pleased the Queen of Fairy-land. Green vene- 
tian blinds prevented the rays of the sun from 
being obtrusive. 


A door was open, leading 


vaby in her. lap. Her mother remonstrated, but | into a splendid conservatory, from which the 
Miss Julia argued, and gained her point. The | perfume of the most delightful plants, was waft- 
baby was passed round to her, and as its slob- | ed, throughout theroom. Flowers, particularly 


bered dress and hands neared mine, I edged off, | roses, were dispersed about in vases. 


at the risk of offending the fond mamma. Pres- 


ently it began to cry violently ; nut cry, but | 
scream ; and at the saine time Harry succeeded | 


in teazing little Miss Caty into another. This 
duet was rather a fortdnate one, as it wound up 
the tedious repast, which had been to me the 
most uncomfortable I ever partook in my life. 
By a movement of my hostess, (for we could 
not hear a sound,) I rose, and we left Mr. Man- 
ly to his wine and newspapers, without being 
able to exchange other parting courtesies than 
a bow. The children clung round their mother 
till [ expected every moment to see her dress 
part at the waist; but some amazing strength 
must have retained the two; for notwithstand- 
ing the four tugged and hauled, and jumped at 
her, with the manners of a set of young tigers, 
I saw no symptoms of the partnership dissolv- 
ing. The evening passed in alternate romping 
and quarreling, by the children. The father’s 
entrance to tex was somewhat a check, as in 
the morning; but the retiring scene was one it 
would be impossible to forget. Ann appeared, 
to lead the little rebels to bed. Instantly one 
darted off to one corner of the room, another to 
another, and the chase occupied a whole hour. 
As soon as the girl succeeded in catching one, 
a pinch or a kick would compel her to let go 
her prize; and whenever she appealed to the 
parents, the old song was sung over again—by 
mamma, “goto bed, there’s good children ;” 
aml by papa, “ go to bed this minute, or I'll flog 
every one of you;” after which threats,he would 
turn to his newspaper, and become so absorbed 
in its pages, as to be unconscious that for the 
next half hour, the same dodging and hiding 
were repeated. After this delightful comedy 
had been acted so long that even the weak mo- 
ther was getting tired of it, another maid was 
sent for, who, if she did not possess more au- 
thority, had snore bodily strength than Ann, and 
taking two of the rebels forcibly by the arms, 
dragged them from the room, amid yells of the 
most horrible description. Ann followed the 
example, with the two younger, and mamma 
followed them, to make peace offerings, of the 
good things with which they were already 
crammed. Thus I enjoyed an interval of rest. 
The next day was a repetition of the former 
one; and after a week in this disorderly house- 
hold, I pleaded an engagement with my former 
friend, Maria Clayton, now Mrs. Ford ; and left 
this mansion of discord, where noble parks, 
pleasure grounds, and the most delightful ac- 
companiments of wealth, might have afforded 
the means of perfect enjoyment; but if I went 
for a stroll into the marble terrace, I was sure 
to meet there the girls, quarreling for some 
plaything ; if [ stood beside the refreshing foun- 
tain, ten to one, but the mischievous Harry was 
dregging his struggling and screaming little 
sister thither, to dip her in the sparkling water ; 
or in some retired walk, 1 wouldsuddenly come 
upon the ill-regulated nursery maid, who was 
venting her wrath upon the many kicks and 
pinches she received from the children,by shak- 


ing, and otherwise ill-treating the baby, whose | 


screams broke the stillness of the majestic 
woods. 

I must turn from this unpleasant picture, to 
one refreshing in its contrast, and in which I 
hope many a loving home circle will see its 
traits reflected. 

Alder Glade, the residence of Colonel Ford, 
was a quiet country mansion of ancient archi- 
tecture, not immense, but spacious, and form- 
ing a complete contrast to the modern, fash- 
ionable one [ had so joyfully left behind me. 
The large entrance hall, paved with checkered 
marble, alternately black and white, was fur- 
nished with high backed chairs, and antique 
ebony tables; and the rooms opening on either 
side were plain, without being Quakerish ; com- 
fortable, without being luxurious; and possess- 
ing an air of such genuine cheerfulness, they 
seemed to speak of the family inhabiting them. 
Mrs. lord came quickly and smilingly forth to 
greet me. She looked so young and pretty, 
that T could hardly believe so many years had 

















A globe 
of gold-fish stood upon one table, and on anoth- 
er lay books, work, and some drawing appara- 
tus. Canaries, in golden cages, sang merrily 
in this sweet abode, and a splendid maltese cat 
was purring upon the soft carpet. I could have 
cried for joy, and sympathy with the dear home 
look there was about it. After conversing long 
with Mrs. Ford, I asked to see the children.— 
She smiled. “ You must not disconcert our 
plans,” she said, good humoredly. “ Our chil- 
dren are never exempt from study till three o’- 
clock, and until the school-room door is opened, 
the little ones remain in the nursery. When 
Miss Harrington allows her charge to walk, the 
two younger not liking to be separated from 
the others, all walk together, at three, through- 
out the grounds. But,” she added, blushing, “I 
beg your pardon for being so egotistical. I 
would not so break the rules of etiquette, but 
you are an old, dear friend, and, (her eyes fill- 
ing with tears) though you may not know by 
experience, a mother’s feelings, you havea 
kindly heart to forgive her weakness.” I was 
impatient for three o’clock, for I longed to see 
the children of the sweet and gentle being be- 
fore me. 

When the large clock in the hall struck, I 
heard the ringing of a bell, after which a trio of 
merry young voices rung like a peal of fairy 
bells along the upper corridor, and gradually 
descended, till it reached the hall, when the 
mother rose, and walking thither returned, with 
three of the loveliest little girls I ever saw. No 
regularity of feature marked either, but all had 
dark, sparkling blue eyes, and hair of that sun- 
ny hue, seldom seen except in childhood. The 
hair of the youngest was lighter in color, and 
closely cropped, though waving beautifully up- 
on the little round head, as though determined 
to curl. The two elder, had long and luxuriant 
curls, though the hair was banded smoothly in 
front, giving an open expression to their fair 
countenances, The mother made no parade in 
the intr-duction of her daughters. She simply 
said, “this is Jane, this Caroline, and this He- 
lena ;” and the three alternately presented their 
pretty mouths to kiss, with graceful and child- 
ish freedom. They were desired to scat them- 
selves for a little while which they did; then a 
gentle knock was heard, and a pleasing voice 
called out, “ Willie has his bow, and is ready ; 
he is waiting for his little cupid to carry his ar- 
rows.” I pleaded to see Willic, and for an in- 
stant, a noble boy of twelve years was intro- 
duced, who made a graceful bow, and vanished, 
evidently more intent upon walking than ex- 
changing courtesies. 

A bell in an observatory rung loudly at half 
past four, when Mrs. Ford rose, saying, “ My 
dear Miss Clifford, there is the dressing-bell.— 
I ought to have released you before. Perhaps 
you are tired, and want rest ; if so, don’t appear 
at dinner,unless perfectly agreeable.” I thanked 
my sweet friend, and retired to my room, in 
which every luxury scemed combined. A 
swect little dressing room adjoining, was fitted 
up for study and retirement; and wherever I 
moved, the breath of flowers seemed about me. 
‘The want of them, at the mansion of the Man- 
ly’s, had struck me forcibly ; and in expressing 
this feeling, Mrs. Manly’s reply was, “Oh, I 
never place flowers about the rooms now,—the 
children only pull them to pieces, and make 
more litter than the flowers are worth.” Thus 
their odor came over my soothed senses, like 
old memories o’er the heart. There was such 
a sunny cheerfulness throughout the house, yet 
such a calm and quiet air, beside, that it was 
rest enough for me to sit at the open window, 
and watch the fine old alders waving and quiv- 
ering in the breeze, and reflect upon the various 
ways by which man endeavors to obtain happi- 
ness in this world of contrasts and inconsisten- 
cies. 

After an hour of rest and retirement, I was 


;conducted to the drawing-room, by a sweet- 
jlooking young girl, who waited in my ante- 
}chamber. I learned that she was an orphan, 
| and was rescued from the parish workhouse, by 


passed since we were playmates and schoolfel- | the good Mrs. Ford, who kept her at the Glade 

lows. “Come into our morning room,” she |as a little waiting-woman, upon an occasional 

said; “we call it the library; but it is boudoir, | lady visitor. Marion never tired of talking of 
* Ce 


reception-room, or any, and everything.” And 


we walked into an apartment that might have | 


the goodness of her dear Lady, and the young 
ladies, though she made no overtures towards 





conversation, and replied to my questions with 
becoming deference and modesty. 

The drawing-room of Alder Glade, in keep- 
ing with the rest of the mansion, was spacious, 
elegant and cheerful, with birds and flowers.— 
I saw no instrument of any kind, which sur- 
prised me, as I had heard of Mrs. Ford’s play- 
ing, of her husband’s singing, and a musical 
talent pervading the whole family. When my 
friend appeared, I expressed my surprise. She 
smiled, and opening a door in an arched recess, 
displayed to me a lofty, vaulted apartment, con- 
taining instruments of various kinds. “ This,” 
she said, “is our music room. We do not like 
to have the temptation always before us, of dis- 
playing the talents of our children. When vis- 
itors come, they see no harp, no piano, no guit- 
ar; they therefore are not reminded how often 
they have been told that Miss Ford plays so 
exquisitely, that Miss Caroline has a voice like 
Malabran’s, with the many nameless flatteries 
beside, that poison young minds. In other re- 
spects a music room is a decided advantage.— 
No music sounds well in a carpeted and cur- 
tained room. This is built in the most advan- 
tageous manner for sound; and thus, if we do 
not exhibit so often, our concerts, when our 
friends require them, area little worth hearing.” 

The arrangements throughout the house were 
consistent and admirable. I shall not describe 
the dinner. Who does not know how pleasant 
is a small dinner party, in a well regulated fam- 
ily of wealth and distinction? None of the 
children appeared, at the late hour at which we 
dined. Mrs. Ford said she did not consider late 
dining hours good for young people; but that 
they might not consider the exclusion a punish- 
ment, they were allowed most of the luxuries of 
their parents’ table; indeed, all that were not 
hurtful to health:—abundance of fruit, and ices, 
creains, and jellies, inmoderation. She herself 
presided at their table, and saw that etiquette 
was as firmly established there as at her own. 
Every day had its rules, and every rule was 
strictly obeyed; yet there was no restraint.— 
When play time came, the children played with 
that zeal and animation known only to healthy 
and happy ones. By having been early accus- 
tomed to abhor idleness, and employ every mo- 
ment, it was no hardship to these young people 
to rise early, and be industrious as a hive of 
bees. They made garments for the poor, and 
Mrs. Ford took care to impress upon their 
minds that they were the favored ones, whom 
God permitted the means of assisting their fel- 
low creatures, 

Col. Ford was a father worthy of sucha fam- 
ily. Every morning and evening he assembled 
the entire household for family prayer, from the 
steward to the meanest stable hoy ; all attended 
in a spacious apartment called the chapel ; and 
I never was present at worship more solemn, or 
impressive. 

Those sweet girls, Jane, Caroline, and the 
little Helena, how did my heart yearn towards 
them, till I loved them with a love passing any 
thing I ever before experienced. I could not 
resist the entreaties of all. I was earnestly be- 
seeched to take up a permanent abode at Alder 
Glade ; and thus I became one of this enchant- 
ing family ; and here I still remain, beholding 
“how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” Religion is the main 
spring that conducts this household; order 
winds it up, courtesy and good breeding keep it 
in repair, and elegance and refinement embel- 
lish the whole. Tue Exite. 

Albermarle, Va. 








° . 
Religion. 
A BETTER WAY. 

‘T have come to tell you,’ said Mr. Williams 
to Mr. Holmes, ‘that I cannot endure Smith’s ill 
treatment any longer.’ 

‘IT know,’ said Mr. Holmes, ‘that he has not 
treated you very well, but as I had heard noth- 
ing new lately, [ was in hopes he was coming 
round a little,” 

‘If | had given him any just provocation, his 
course towards me would not be so utterly in- 
tolerable.’ 

‘You have borne his ill treatment thus far 
with a good degree of meekness. I hope he 
will not succeed in causing you to render evil 
for evil. That, I presume, is what he desires. 
If he could provoke you to some act of retalia- 
tion, he would not feel the trouble which he 











now doubtless feels from a sense of his injustice.’ 


‘I have made up my mind to go and see him, 
and tell him how he has treated me, and warn 
him that I will submit to it no longer” 

‘I would not do any such thing,’ 

‘Why not? 

‘Because, in the first place, he does not need 
to have you tell him how he has treated you— 
he knows that already. In the next place, you 
would probably get angry and say something 
which you would have to repent of, besides fur- 
nishing him with a self-justifying plea. No, my 
friend, I will tell you a much better way. Do 
as Hezekiah did when he received the insulting 
letter from the king of Assyria. You know he 
went and spread it out before the Lord. Go, 
and spread out your case before the Lord. In- 
stead of telling Smith how he has treated you, 
tell the Lord how he has treated you. You may 
enter into al] the particulars, for the Lord has a 
patient ear for all the troubles of his children. 
When you have made a full statement of your 
case, you will find yourself relieved—you will 
find yourself in a very different frame of mind 
from that which wou'd result from telling your 
story to the author of your injuries. 

When you have told the lord your affliction, 
ask him to give you grace to bear it without 
murmuring, and to sanctify it to your growth in 
grace. Use as an argument the fact, that He 
in his wise providence has permitted the afflic- 
tion, and that his glory is concerned in your 
bearing it aright. It is always wise for us to 
interest the glory of God in the accomplishing 
of the ends sought by prayer. Use also as an 
argument when seeking for grace to bear your 
trial, the fact that Christ, your great example, 
suffered patiently and silently the insults and 
injustice of men. Say ‘O Lord,help me to bear 
this grievous wrong calmly, because Christ, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered he threatened not; but committed 
his cause to him who judgeth righteously. Ask 
him for grace to forgive your enemy, and urge 
as an argument the fact that otherwise you can- 
not obey your Savior,who bids us pray, ‘forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” You 
see you have strong arguments to use with the 
Lord—so strong that they must prevail. Now 
when you go home, enter your closet, and lay 
this whole matter before the Lord, somewhat 
after the manner | have set forth.’ 

Mr. Williams sat for a few moments in si- 

ence, then thanked Mr. Holmes for his advice, 
and expressed his determination to follow it— 
He then retired. 

About a week afterwards he called on Mr. 
Holmes again. He appeared to be in good 
spirits, and made no such complaints as he had 
been wont to make on former visits. After 
some conversation on a variety of topics, Mr. 
Holmes asked, ‘ How are you and Smith get- 
ting on?” 

* Much better than when I saw you last.— 
He has been to see me, and has made some 
concessions, and promises to do better for the 
future.’ 

‘What has caused the change in him?” 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘You did not go and warn him to change his 
course, did you?” 

‘No, I tried to follow the advice which you 
gave me.’ 

‘If you had gone and spread out your case 
before him, instead of spreading it out before 
the Lord, I doubt very much, if he would have 
made any concessions or promised amendment. 
I am satisfied from experience and observation, 
that it is best to make our complaints to the 
Lord, and to the Lord only. You can reach a 
man’s heart more readily by prayer than in any 
other way. I make it a rule to tell the Lord all 
my troubles, and have seldom occasion to tell 
them to any one else.’—.V. Y. Obs. 

— 
THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 

Children, I suppose some of you have heard 
your parents talk about General Lafayette’s vis- 
it to this country, about twenty-five years ago. 
He visited most of our cities and larger towns. 
Triumphal arches were erected in the streets 
through which he passed, ornamented with ev- 
ergreens, flowers, and banners. Flowers were 
scattered along his path: men,women, and chil- 
dren pressed near him, to shake hands with the 
friend and companion of Washington, the hero 
who helped us to fight and conquer in the war 
of the Revolution. The whole nation seemed 
wild with delight, in welcoming him once more 
to our country. 








Some years after his first return to his own 
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ntry, he was put in prison, and those who 
risyned him were so much afraid that he 
jd eseape, that they cut a small hole in his 
on door, and watched him night and day.— 
gays that whenever he looked at the hole, 
saw an eye Watching him—it made him feel 
,dfully. Children, how would you feel to 
e an eye follow you from room to room,from 
eto place; meeting its searching gaze 
chever Way you turned? Though you may 
think of it, and though you may not care 
it, there is an eye upon you every moment 
our life; not a human eye, but the eye of 
all-seeing,holy God. Sometimes the thought 
his makes me feel very sad. Sie 
3[ sit with my Sabbath-school class, it dis- 
ses me to see those bad boys in a neighbor- 
class whispering and laughing while the 
lars are reading the Bible, at the opening 
eschool. Those boys watch the teachers, 
are afraid that they will see them: they 
't care that God’s observing eye is onthem; 
. do not recollect that a day will come when 
} will call them to account for treating his 
4 with contempt. 
felt very sad the other day, at hearing that 
of the boys in our school took money from 
drawer in his father’s shop. He escaped 
father’s eye, but God’s searching eye was 
him ; and if he will turn to 1 Cortthians, 6. 
he may find out something very awful, 
h will yet come upon him, if he does not 
put. 
metimes, when I am sitting in church, I 
Bl sad when I see young ladies and girls whis- 
ngand laughing during divine service.— 
y don’t care to remember that God says,— 
y house is a Louse of prayer.” They forget 
@ God says in the second commandment, “I 
fia jealous God.” 
Many years since, I knew a little girl who 
a darling pet with her parents and aunt.— 
@ was a merry little thing then, and as happy 
Hie little birds which were singing in the 
s,as she was dancing and skipping on the 
; butsoon sickness came and laid its heavy 
upon her, so that this little girl was con- 
dfora long tine to her bed. She was a 
ht, intelligent creature, and very fond of 
ing. She enjoyed very much her aunt’s 
ing to her, during her long weary days of 
and illness. 
ne day she took up one of the little books 
gonher bed: an eye was pictured on it, 
under it were the words, “ The all-seeing 
” She looked at it some time, and said,— 
nty, what does it mean?” Her aunt said, 
is meant to explain that God knows every 
gyoudo; he is always with you; you are 
pralone ; he is always looking at you.” She 
ot speak for some time, and then, her face 
Messing much feeling, she said “Aunty, take 
Way, take it away; I don’t want to think 
tit. I don’t want God to see and know 
bad my heart is.” Her aunt tried in vain 
fomfort her. She would not be left alone a 
ment; but would say, * Don’t leave me—O 
all-seeing eye!” ‘This continued for some 
; but at last she lost all her fears; she re- 
ed of her sins, she put her trust in her Sav- 
R the all-seeing eye of ber kind heavenly 
Mier rested on her in love, and she died in 
Re. 
tis pleasant, very pleasant, if you are Chris- 
Me, my dear children, to know that God’s all- 
ing eye always is upon you.—Child’s paper. 








} Morality. 


ME LITTLE BOYS WHO DIDN'T SAY 

: “THANK YOU” 
Vhat sort of boys ern they have been, sis- 
sud Frank. ‘Rude, and ignorant, and 
ghtless, I suppose, continued the little fel- 
ina highly condemnatory tone. 
ot so fast, Frank; Iam not so sure that 
Were any of these, except thaughtless, no 
Uncommon fault in little boys,’ said Julia, 
hg significantly, 

ell, please tell me about them, sister.’ 
es, 80 [ will; and you may hold this skein 
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perhaps, toiling slowly along through the snow, 
with a heavy basket on his arm. Papa stopped 
when he came up with him, and said pleasantly, 
‘Where are you going this cold morning, my 
ad? 

‘To 
the reply. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to ride ?’ asked papa. ‘I 
am going near the village, and will take you 
willingly. Jump in, my boy, under this warm 
buffalo, where Jack Frost shan’t find you; why, 
he’s been pinching your ears already!’ 

So we made room for the boy, and put his 
basket away securely, and drove on again. In 
a little while, we drew to the village, and papa 
said to the boy, 

‘Tell where you live Johnny, and I'll take 
you home” 

‘In the red house, next to the blacksmith’s,’ 
said Johnny. 

So we drove up to the red house, (which it 
was somewhat out of our course to do,) and 
Johnny sprang out, while papa lifted the heavy 
basket on his arm. The boy hurried forward 
to the gate, saying, 

‘I guess father’ll wonder how I come home 
so quick ; but not one word of thanks for the 
favor of the ride, nor even a ‘ good morning, to 
us ! 

‘Why, sister,’ said Frank, ‘what a very rude 
boy!” 
‘I felt sorry,’ replied Julia, quietly, ‘that he 
should be so negligent of a very simple duty. I 
do not think his ignorance nor forgetfulness 
any excuse.’ 

‘Nor I either,” returned Frank with spirit ; 
‘he doesn’t deserve ever to ride again.’ 

After a few moments, Frank’s indignation 
had quite spent itself, and he exclaimed : 

‘ Now, some more, sister ; you havn't told me 
all, have you ?” 

‘Only one more now, Frank. There was a 
little boy working very busily in the play room, 
upon a kite. When the frame was ready, he 
found he had no paper; so he went to the libra- 
ry to ask his mother for some. All the paper 
was in the writing desk, and this little boy’s 
sister was engaged at the desk very busily in- 
deed, writing letters. Her brother lingered at 
her side, unwilling to disturb her, yet wishing 
very much that he could have the pauper. She 
looked up at him,as though she had just noticed 
he was there ; and when he expected she would 
say ‘run away now, I cannot be hindered a mo- 
ment,’ she smiled pleasantly instead, and asked 
him kindly what he wanted. And she put down 
her pen and opened the desk,searching through 
several piles of paper for a particular kind, and 
gave her little brother a generous: supply.— 
Then she took her knife,and smoothed the frame 
for him, and helped him to put it together in a 
neat and stronger manner. The boy was de- 
lighted,and said his sister could make kites bet- 
ter than any body else, he was sure; yet, after 
all, he ran back to the play room without say- 
ing ‘thank you.’’ 

Frank had dropped his head; his face had 
looked unusually flushed; there came a bad 
knot in the silk just then, on which his eyes 
were fastened so earnestly, one would have sup- 
posed he expected to disentangle the thread by 
the mere power of his gaze. When, at length 
it was quite straightened, and all nicely wounc 
Julia kissed him, and said in her own lovin, 
voice, 

‘[ thank you my little brother, for holding th 
silk for me.’ 

There was something at Frank’s heart th 
made the bright color on his cheek burn brigh 
er and deeper still; but, as he caught Julia 
pleasant smile, he said, 

‘I know who you mean, sister. Try me nov 
and see if after this I do not always remembi :* 
to say ‘thank you,’ whenever [ ought to.’ 


~ bd 
Sabbath School. 
“THE LITTLE BUSY BEE.” 
“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour.” 
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These are the shining hours, when all natu: 
smiles on the glad heart. of youth. While tl 
sun shines, the little busy bee improves eac 


Quite soon | moment to secure his sweet treasure, and dc 
We started, as we were ascending some ! 


posit it in a safe place; and when the sun cea 


pa a | es to shine, and he is shut up in his hive, |! 
°d to slacken his pice a little, we saw be- busies himself in arranging and securing it fi 
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winter’s use. So, now, while all is sunshin 








about them, should children and youth store 
their minds with knowledge; and then when 
business, care, and troub!e come, they will have 
resources to draw from to occupy their minds 
and comfort their hearts. Let them especially 
store their minds richly with the word of God, 
which will then be sweeter to them than honey 
and the honey comb ; but above all, secure the 
true riches, which that blessed word teaches 
them how to obtain,and which will not fail them 
when the storms of life arise, and the winter of 
old age appears. 

But children and youth may do more than 
just to lay up for themselves. The bee hunter 
puts a piece of honey-comb in a box, catches a 
bee from a flower, and covers over the box, and 
very soon the bee begins to fill himself with the 
honey. Then the hunter lets him out, and he 
flies round and round in a circle, and rises up 
and surveys the fields around him, till he sees 
where he is, and then darts off in a straight line 
to his home. In a little time he comes back, 
but not alone. He brings a companion with 
him, and they load themselves with honey, go 
and return again, bringing others with them,till 
in a little while the hunter’s box is swarming 
like a hive. 

Now, when you have tasted the sweetness of 
God’s word, and learned how precious Jesus is, 
you, in like manner, should seek to bring your 
companions with you, to partake of the same 
blessings. For the precious gospel of Jesus 
Christ is not like earthly treasure. If you were 
to find a heap of gold, you would be likely to 
want it all for yourself; but when you have 
found the true riches, there is no room for self- 
ishness ; for, you may take all you want, and 
the quantity will not be diminished. There is 
enough for all, and you may freely invite every 
one you see to partake of it, without any fear 
that you will not have enough for yourself. 

And now, let every boy and girl who attends 
the Sabbath-school, and there partakes of that 
which is sweeter than honey in the comb, and 
more precious than gold and silver, follow the 
example of the bee, and every Sabbath bring a 
companion with him, so that the Sabbath-school 
may swarm like the bee-hunter’s box. In this 
way, every Sabbath-school scholar will become 
a missionary ; and they will form a great army, 
in the service of the Captain of Salvation, be- 
fore whom, fierce and powerful as he is, Satan 
himself will tremble for his kingdom. 

[\V. ¥. Observer. 








Nursery. 





1 DON’T WANT TO. 

So said a little boy or girl the other day,when 
mother wished something done. But let me 
ask my readers a few questions; and then they 
may say how it looks, for any child to say that 
toa mother. When that ndaugyty child was a 
babe, and needed careful nursing, did mother 
say I don’t want to? Or when sick and in pain, 
so that mother must walk the floor most all 
night, did she say, I don’t want to? Or when 
grown up larger, and any new clothes were 
wanted, and it was necessary for her to sew 
late at night, while that child was sleeping so 
nice in a soft bed,—did she ever say so? No, 
indeed! 

But I will tell you, my child, how your mo- 
ther has done. [ think I see her when you were 
a helpless infant. There she sits rocking you 
to sleep, while she sings sweetly, and soothes 
your restlessness. Or when sick, and your lit- 
tle face shows the presence of pain, she anx- 
iously inquires, “ What ails my child ?” and a 
fear crosses her mind lest vou should die, while 
a mother’s tear drops on your infant bed. No 
toil too great—no privation too severe for her 
fond love. But you have grown up, after many 
long days and weary nights of watching and 
nursing. And the same mother still is yours. 
Now she spends her time in mending your 
clothes, or making new ones, perhaps late at 
night, long after she ought to be at rest. 

And what return do you make for all this 
kindness? Do you greet her with an affection- 
ate kiss in the morning, and cheerfully do all 
she wishes? OT am sorry to say, I fear it is 
not so. When she calls you up in the morning, 
you “don’t want to.” If she wishes you to hur- 
ry off and do some errand, you “don’t want to.” 
Does your dear little baby brother put out his 
chubby hands, and mother wants you to nurse 








him while she gets breakfast, you “ don’t want 


to.” And I fear it’s “I don’t want to,” to the 
end of the day. 

If it is not so, I am glad. If it is so, you 
know it. And I don’t believe that after this, 
you can look into your mother’s face, and see 
how care and toil for you has robbed her cheek 
of its rose, and planted it upon yours, and ever 
be hard-hearted enough to say to any wish of 
hers, I pon’r want to.—Juvenile Wesleyan. 


Editorial. | 


FROM PROFESSOR ALDEN—NO. I. 


A HOME IN HEAVEN. 

A number of boarders were assembled in the 
parlor of an hotel at one of the principal water- 
ing places in our country. The piano was 
opened, and a young lady was asked to sing.— 
She ran over the keys in a manner that showed 
she was familiar with the instrument, but when 
asked to sing a number of popular, fashionable 
songs, she replied that she did not know them. 
At length she was asked to sing “‘ Home, sweet 
home.” She readily complied with the request, 
and sung it, in a simple, feeling, and accurate 
manner. Every voice was hushed while she 
was singing, and the countenance of more than 
one showed that the music and the sentiment 
reached their hearts. When she had finished, 
an aged gentleman turned to a young man who 
sat near him, and said, “that is very sweet, but 


it is the sweetest of all to have a home in 
heaven.” 

















“Tt certainly is,” said the young man. 
“ You hope you have a home in heaven ?” 


* Yes, I hope I have a mansion preparing for 
me there.” 


“Are you prepared for the society there ?” 

“T am trying daily to make preparations to 
join the society of that blessed place.” 

“Tt is a blessed place, and the society there 
will be very select. We shall see Moses, and 
David, and Elijah, and John the Baptist, and 
Paul, and Luther, and Whitfield, and Wesley. 


We need a good deal of preparation to associ- 
ate with such men.” 


“ You have omitted the name which is above 
every name—the Lord Jesus Christ. We need 
the most preparation to dwell with him. If I 
am only prepared to meet Christ, I shall be pre- 


pared to meet all heaven. That is the great 
object of my desire.” 


“To that end we need to be like Christ. If 
we are like him, we shall be prepared for all 
things, for all worlds, and for all eternity.” 

After a few more remarks, they separated for 
the night, but the next morning they took a 
walk together, when the conversation was re- 
sumed. The aged gentleman requested his 
young friend to inform him of the circum- 


stances which had led him to seek a home in 
heaven. 


“T had,” said the young man, “a good home, 
from the time of my birth till I was eighteen 
years old. My parents were very kind, but nei- 
ther of them were able to teach me the fear of 
the Lord. Their treasure was laid up upon the 
earth, When I was eighteen, my father died, 
and soon after there came a man who laid claim 
to the farm on which I had been brought up.— 
A lawsuit which fullowed, consumed all the: 
ready money my mother had, and the decision 
was against her. The farm was to pass into 
the hands of the stranger. Before the day ap- 
pointed came, my mother died, and I was thus 
an orphan, and penniless, It was not till I felt 
myself friendless, and homeless, and destitute, 
that I ever thought of seeking a home above.— 
My condition turned my thoughts to that sub- 
jeet, and after many sorrowful days and sleep- 
less nights, I was led, I trust, into the right 
way. I put in the orphan’s claim, and God al- 





lowed it. He became the father of the father- 
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less. I feel that I am a pilgrim and a stranger 
upon the earth. It is not my rest. I love to 
think of heaven as my home.” 

“T hope,” said the old man, “that you don’t 
want to go there alone ”” 

“ No, I should be glad to have everybody go 
with me.” 

“Do you try to persuade any to go with 
you 2” a 

“] have not wholly neglected that duty, 
though I have not performed it as faithfully asI 
ought.” 

“* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. We have not long to work 
here. Let us work hard while the day lasts, 
for the night cometh, when no man can work.” 
Jo Me 





NEW PUBLICATION. 

“ Srories on Tosacco ; intended for Amer- 
ican lads — By Uncle Toby.” This little book 
of 180 pages or thereabouts, is written and de- 
signed to stop the use of tobacco among “lads.” 
{f read by them, and heeded, it will effect its 
object. Much of it is interesting and well said 
—yet more simplicity in words and sentences, 
would have been better for the young. We 
hope it will be read by all who are or may be 
guilty of the vile and wicked habits it attacks, 
And if any of the children and youth who read 
the Companion, either use, or are in danger of 
using the filthy weed, in any of its forms, we 
would recommend this little book to their at- 
tentive perusal, We have no personal experi- 
ence to relate in this matter, and we are glad of 
it; for we enjoy better health than if we prac- 
ticed chewing, smoking, or snuffing, besides 
being not so offensive a “ Companion” as we 
should be if we did follow these practices. 


i 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Holyoke, Ms., April 22, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I am now eleven 
years old, and have taken your paper ever since 
{ was able to read its interesting stories and 
pretty poetry. . . ° I love the 
Companion more and more every year, and am 
now so unwilling to part with it, that I send 
you a dollar, expecting to receive double its 
value in entertainment. 
Yours respectfully, 


Bluehill, Me., July 2, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Companion the present year. I have 
taken it three years, and continue to like it as 
well as ever. It has afforded me much enjoy- 
ment. Yours truly, C. L. Hinckey. 


hE. C. Kenna. 








Variety. 
“YOU NEVER CAN RUB IT OUT” 


One pleasant afternoon a jady was sitting 
with her little son, a white-haired boy, five 
years of age. The mother was sick, and the 
child had left his play to stay with her, and was 
amusing himself in printing his name with a 
pencil on paper. 

Suddenly his busy fingers stopped. He had 
made a mistake, and wetting his finger, he tried 
again and again to rub out the mark, as he had 
been accustomed to do on his slate. 

“ My son,” said his mother, “do you know 
that God writes down all you do in a book ?— 
He writes every naughty word, every disobedi- 
eut act, every time you indulge in temper, and 
shake your shoulders, or pout your lips; and, 
my boy, you never can rub it out.” 

The little boy’s face grew very red, and ina 
moment tears ran down his cheeks. His moth- 
er’s eye was on him earnestly, but she said no- 
thing more. At length he came softly to her 
side, threw his arms around: her neck,and whis- 
pered, “Can Jesus’ blood rub it out 2” 

Dear children, Christ’s blood can rub out this 
dreadful account; but not without you pray to 

him to have it done. Go to him, then, when 








you have done wrong, and feel that he is near 
to you, like your father and mother, only more 


good, and obey him, and he will help you, if you 
ask him. a 


ST. ANTHONY AND THE COBBLER. 


We read a pretty story of St. Anthony, who 
being in the wilderness, led there a very hard 
and straight life, insomuch as none at that time 
did not like ; to whom there came a voice from 
heaven, saying ; “ Anthony, thou art not so per- 
fect as a cobbler that dwelleth at Alexandria.” 
Anthony hearing this, rose up forthwith, and 
took his staff and went till he came to Alexan- 
dria, where he found the cobbler. The cobbler 
was astonished to see so reverend a father come 
to his house. Then Anthony said to him, 
“Come and tell me thy whole conversation, 
how thou spendest thy time.” 

“ Sir,” said the cobbler, “as for me, good 
works have I none, for my life is but simple and 
slender. Iam but a poor cobbler; in the mor- 
ning when 1 rise I pray for the whole city 
wherein I dwell, especially for all such neigh- 
bors and poor friends as | have. After, I set me 
at my labor, whenI spend the whole day in 
getting my living, and keep from all falsehood, 
for 1 hate nothing so much as deceitfulness : 
wherefore, when I make to any man a promise, 
I keep it and perform it truly, and thus I spend 
my time poorly,with my wife and children,whom 
I teach and instruct as far as my wit will serve 
me to fear and dread God. And this is the sum 
of my simple life.” 

In this story you see how God loveth those 
that follow their vocation and live uprightly. 
This Anthony was a great, holy man, yet this 
cobbler was as much esteemed before God as he. 
——>——__ [ Bp. Latimer. 


SWEARING NOBLY REPROVED. 


Prnice Henry, the son of James I., had a par- 

ticular aversion to the vice of swearing and pro- 
fanation of the name of God. When at play, 
he was never heard to swear; and on being 
asked why he did not do so at play as well as 
others, he answered that he “knew no game 
worthy of an oath.” The same answer he is 
said to have given at a hunting-match. The 
stag, almost quite spent, crossed the road where 
a butcher was passing with his dog. The stag 
was instantly killed by the dog, at which the 
huntsmen were greatly offended, and endeavor- 
ed to irritate the prince against the butcher ; 
but his highness answered coolly, “ True, the 
butcher’s dog has killed the stag,and how could 
the butcher help it ?” 
They replied that “if his father had been 
so served, he would have sworn so as no man 
could have endured.” “ Away !” said the prince; 
“all the pleasure in the world is not worth an 
oath.” 


—— 
WATER DRINKING. 


Professor Silliman closed a recent Smithso- 
nian lecture, by giving the following sensible 
advice to young men:— 

If, therefore,you wish for a clear mind strong 
muscles, and quiet nerves, and long life and 
power prolonged into old age, permit me to say, 
although I am not giving a temperance lecture, 
avoid all drinks but water, and mild infusions of 
that fluid ; shun tobacco and opium, and every- 
thing else that disturbs the normal state of the 
system ; rely upon nutritious food and mild di- 
luent drinks of which water is the basis,and you 
will need nothing beyond these things except 
rest, and due moral regulation of all your pow- 
ers, to give you long, happy, and useful lives, 
and a serene evening at the close. 

—————-——— 


MELANCHOLY END OF A ROMANCE. 
A letter to the Cleveland Plaindealer, dated 


marriage, as follows: 

In 1839 and 1840, Catlin, the painter, exhib- 
ited a number of Indians in London, among 
whom was Cadotte, an interpreter. Sarah 
Haynes, then a beautiful English girl of six- 
teen, became enamored of Cadotte, and they 
were married. On reaching America, the ro- 
mance of love was over; for two or three years 
they resided on the banks of the river St. Clair, 
on the little property the bride was possessed 
of, and since that at the Sault,where she taught 
French and music, to the time of her decease. 
She retained her beauty to the last, although 
exposed to many hardships by living in a birch 
bark lodge with an Indian husband. She died 
in her 28th year,fortunately leaving no children 
to mourn the sad effects of an infatuated matri- 


May 27th, gives a narrative of an ill-assorted | 











able to help you than they can be. 


Try to be 


monial match. 


BLIND, YET SEEING. 


A missionary among the Nestorians in Per- 
sia, relates a visit to an old man, nearly ninety 
years of age, who was totally blind. But when 
some sympathy was expressed in this affliction, 
he quickly replied, “* Do not think me unhappy, 
now that my eyesight is gone. My heavenly 
Father has taken away from me the privilege 
of seeing the sun, moon, and stars, and the fa- 
ces of my friends, and above all of this my be- 
loved child, only that I may see more and en- 
joy more the beams of the Sun of righteous- 
ness. I praise God for what he has done. Once 
my thoughts used to go here and there and ev- 
erywhere, and to be filled with the things of 
this world. Now I see not, and yet I see. I 
see God, my Father, I see Christ, my Savior. 
l see heaven, my home. A few days more and 
my eyes will again be opened, and J shal! fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
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A BEQUEST TO DOGS. 


On the 5th of May, 1805, Mr. Busby, a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, who died at 
Knightsbridge, left by his will a pension of £25 
to four of his dogs. He had been remarkable 
for his attachment to the canine race, and when 
it was remarked to him that a portion of the 
sums he expended upon them would be better 
employed in the relief of his fellow creatures, 
he replied, “ Men have attempted to deprive me 
of life; a faithful dog has preserved it.” Mr. 
Busby had, in fact, owed his safety to a dog, 
when attacked by brigands during a tour in Ita- 
ly, and the four animals to which he had made 
the bequest had descended from thatone. The 
deceased, feeling his last hour approaching,had 
the four dogs placed on chairs by his bedside, 
received their last caresses, returned them with 
a trembling hand, and died as it were between 
their paws. 

———— 


POWER OF A MOTHER'S TEAR. 


Spenser S was busy with his top. His 
mother bade him do an errand for her. He dis- 
regarded her request. She repeated the com- 
mand. The lad, absorbed in his play, and dis- 
pleased with the interruption, replied, ‘J wont.” 
The fond mother’s heart was stricken. A 
tear started from her eye and rolled down her 
cheek. The boy saw that tear, and his obdura- 
cy was gone. He flew to do her will. In all 
after-life he was obedient and kind, and so often 
as the memory of his mother’s tear came to his 
mind, his own tears would flow. Who can 
overrate the power of a mother’s tear,or a moth- 
er’s prayer ? 





——— 


CONSISTENCY. 


“T shall not attend Sabbath-school any more,” 
said a young girl to one of her class. “ Why 
not ?” asked her friend. ‘ Because my brother 
is going to send me to dancing school, and I 
think it very inconsistent to attend both at the 
same time.” 

Do not children reason, if their parents do 
not? ‘Lead us not into temptation,” let chil- 
dren pray ; for are they not often led there ? 


ee 


SHORTS. 


When the late Lord Erskine, then going the 
circuit, was asked by his landlord how he had 
slept, he replied, “ Union is strength—a fact of 
which your inmates seem to be unaware ; for, 
had the fleas been unanimous last night, they 
might have pushed me out of bed.” “Fleas!” 
exclaimed Boniface, affecting great astonssh- 
ment, “ I was not aware that [ had a single one 
in the house.” “TI don’t believe you have,” re- 
torted his lordship; “ they are all married, and 
have uncommonly large families.” 


A man pees porter, said it was so excel- 
lent a beverage that taken in great quantities, 
it always makes him fat. “I have seen the 
time,” said another, “ when it always makes you 
lean.” “When, I should like to know,” said the 
eulogist. “Why, no longer ago than last night, 
leaning against the wall.” 


A young woman alighted from a carriage at 
our depot the other day, when a piece of nbbon 
detatched itself from her bonnet and fell into 
the bottom of the carriage. “You have left 
your bow behind,” said the driver. “ No I aint, 
he’s gone a fishing,” innocently replied the 
damsel, and stepped into the Captain’s sitting- 
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TO A MOURNER. 


Nay, weep not thus from year to year 
For her who weeps no more: 

In heaven no sigh nor starting tear 
Bespeaks the bosom sore ; 

The day when she her breath resigned, 

Her sorrows all were left behind. 


Thou wouldst not bring her back to ear, 
To share the world’s annoy: 
Her death was but a second birth, 


Into a sphere of joy. 
That moment set her spirit free NO. 
Which left her mortal frame with thee, {J ——__ 
eR TN 


If grief the bliss of heaven could mar, 
Thy child for thee would weep, 

Compelled, ’midst life’s incessant war, 
A weary watch to keep; 

Even now she beckons thee away, 

And wonders thou on earth canst stay, 


Then weep not thus from year to year , 
For her who weeps no more ; 
Regard her as a daughter dear, 
Not lost, but gune before— 
To realms of love, to mansions bright, 
Where she and thou will soon unite. 


*Tis but a while—a little while, 
We wander here below; 
One day may fortune on us smile, 
The next be steeped in woe ; 
But care and grief will soon be past, 
So heaven receive our souls at last. 
[Ch. of of Eng. Mo 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHTS. 
And can it be that I, 
A young and thoughtless child, 


So full of mirth and play— 
So often rude and wild— 





That I a soul possess, 
Which must forever live; 
That Jesus died upon the cross, 
This deathless soul to save ? 





THE | 
The Bible tells me this is so— ce 
A book which cannot lie: dees 
Then ’tis a fearful thing to live, onl innsees 
More fearful still to die. inches in le 
Lord, guide me in the way of life, plumage is 
To me let grace be given ofthe neck 
To cleanse my thoughts from all that’s mgm While the 1 
And fit my soul for heaven. posse ap 
Then while I tread the narrow way, sa aon 
And fix my hopes above, ing forced , 
ll urge poor sinners, day by day, ment where 
To seek a Savior’s love. diately ruff 
—_—_ cast a dreac 
THE CHILD'S COMFORT... ser light 
God is my friend; I need not fear, de to ese 
For he is good and always near; bite on wi 
And he will keep me by his power atthe eneie 
From day to day, from hour to hour. and in this 
T am a sinner, but I know— pired with f 
For God’s own Word has told me so— — Which had | 
That Jesus Christ came down from hesgi used for mz 
To die that I may be forgiven. i er gradua 
One thing there is that I must dread, — egan to te 
And that is Sr ; for God has said, 4 “ate = 
That those whom he protects from ill isfied his c 
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Must love his way, and do his will. eagle attac 
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CONTENTMENT. i 
I wish I had yon golden star, | 
I'd wreath it in my hair ; ; 
Look, sister, how it shines afar! : 
Tis like a jewel rare! 4 THE BI 





Yes, love; but see! you might have hut 


































A treasure far more meet ; i Ph I 

In gazing on that star, you’ve crushed of the we 

The heart’s-ease at your feet !” you lookin 

= mnt “A bird 
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